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Views on 


HE budget document is a dollar-and- 

cents picture of the kind and quality 

of municipal services to be rendered 
during the coming year. To be effective, 
budgeting should produce a work program, 
not just a compilation of estimated revenues 
and expenditures. A work program in turn 
depends on organizational studies, adminis- 
trative analysis, review of work accom- 
plished, and the development of better ways 
of doing the job (p. 314). More and more 
cities are preparing long-term capital budg- 
ets. In addition some cities regularly include 
capital outlay sections in their annual budg- 
ets. Capital budgets ought to be tied to 
realistic estimates of what funds will be avail- 
able for construction purposes. Furthermore 
individual projects should be rated accord- 
ing to need so that those most needed will 
have first call on the available funds. Ex- 
amples of good capital budgeting are found 
in Portland, Maine (p. 322), and Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland (p. 325). 

The gross receipts tax adopted by so many 
cities should be carefully drawn to prevent 
discriminatory and unfair taxation. A uni- 
form tax rate on gross receipts may dis- 
criminate against some business enterprises 
just as much as a flat-rate license fee. A 
fairer method of taxation is to adjust the tax 
rate On gross receipts according to typical 
gross profit margins computed for each type 
of business (p. 317). Several federal statutes 
have been passed which affect municipal 
revenues and may increase federal grants to 
municipalities. Cities that levy cigarette 
taxes now can be notified of interstate ship- 
ments of cigarettes to local persons; the 


the News 


amount of federal aid for municipal hospi- 
tals has been increased; interest-free loans 
are now available for planning certain state 
and municipal public works projects; cities 
are now entitled to operating revenues from 
certain types of temporary war housing built 
by the federal government (p. 322). 

In a municipal public relations program 
there are several ways of bringing city gov- 
ernment to the people, including broadcasts 
of city council meetings, annual reports and 
special leaflets, suggestion systems, and a 
municipal parade (pp. 320-21). The place 
of public relations in a planning program 
was described at the annual conference of 
the American Society of Planning Officials. 
One speaker, a newspaperman, stated that 
city planners must convert reporters into 
planning enthusiasts (p. 323). 

Other developments during the past 
month include the establishment of a public 
relations department in Durham, North 
Carolina (p. 320); an independent survey of 
Newton, Iowa’s municipal insurance pro- 
gram (p. 328); the newly adopted policy in 
Norfolk, Virginia, of giving no preference to 
local merchants in purchasing (p. 325); a 
municipal medical care program in Balti- 
more (p. 327); Berkeley, California’s ware- 
house procedural manual for use by the pur- 
chasing and budget office (p. 328); the in- 
auguration of city-wide rubbish collection 
and disposal in Burbank, California (p. 
326); tying assessed valuations of real prop- 
erty to a building cost-price index in Mil- 
waukee (p. 326); and the appointment of a 
five-man employee safety committee in 
Bangor, Maine (p. 325). 
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Management Analysis and Evaluation 


By S. M. ROBERTS* 


Director, Department of Research and Budget, Kansas City, Missouri 


Suggestions for analyzing operating methods and results in relation 
to the budget work program. 


ONTINUOUS evaluation of work 
program accomplishments and of 
departmental operating methods, 

organization, and efficiency is the key to all 
phases of budget administration. The budget 
document itself is an interpretation in finan- 
cial terms of the administrative plans and 
work programs for a fiscal period. The proc- 
ess of preparing the budget includes both the 
work programming and the administrative 
research and planning related thereto, as 
well as the procedures for interpreting the 
plans and programs into dollar figures. 
Budget control, no matter how complete in 
terms of forms and systems, must have roots 
in an effective management program for 
evaluating performance and increasing the 
efficiency of operations. 

A chief administrator must recognize that 
one of his major responsibilities is that of 
constantly evaluating performance and find- 
ing and installing more efficient methods. 
It is safe to say that no organization, either 
public or private, has ever reached the maxi- 
mum level of efficiency obtainable. No mu- 
nicipality can hope to keep pace with new 
developments, maintain the highest level of 
efficiency, and eliminate waste caused by 
unnecessary or poorly performed operations 
without an organized program of study of its 
organization, methods, and procedures. This 
calls for a continuous program of manage- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Roberts who has been in 
his present position since November, 1948, was for 
two years field consultant for the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities and for seven years budget officer of 
San Diego. This article is based in part on portions 
of two chapters on budget administration prepared 
by Mr. Roberts for the manual Municipal Finance 
Administration, a revised edition of which was pub- 


lished by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in September, 1949. 
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ment planning and research. 

In small cities the chief administrator 
probably must depend on his own resources 
aided by his department heads, professional 
associations, and outside consultants for this 
research program. In larger cities, however, 
it is desirable to assign full-time staff to aid 
in carrying out a program of research di- 
rected toward improving efficiency of opera- 
tions. This activity is so closely related to 
both the objectives and techniques of budg- 
eting that the responsibility is often assigned 
to the budget agency. 

Administrative Research and Analysis. The 
techniques used in administrative research 
and analysis must be varied to fit the par- 
ticular problems being studied. In all cases, 
however, the general principles followed 
are: (1) the identification of the problem 
under consideration and determination of 
the scope and techniques of the survey re- 
quired to find a solution; (2) the collection 
of complete factual data concerning the 
problem; (3) the thorough analysis and in- 
terpretation of the facts obtained; (4) the 
development of possible solutions and selec- 
tion of the particular one to be recom- 
mended; (5) the preparation of the final re- 
port and recommendations and its explana- 
tion to management and operating per- 
sonnel; and (6) the installation of recom- 
mendations and subsequent follow-up to 
make adjustments required.! 

1For a comprehensive outline of administrative 
survey principles and techniques see: United States 
Bureau of Budget, ‘‘An Outline of General Survey 
Principles and Practices,’’ as reprinted by Catheryn 
Seckler-Hudson (editor) in Processes of Organization 
and Management (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948); and John M. Pfiffmer and S. Owen 


Lane, A Manual for Administrative Analysts (Los 
Angeles: University of Southern California, 1947). 
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There is practically no limit to the prob- 
lems and the administrative processes which 
should be included within the scope of the 
management research and improvement 
program. In this article a number of fields of 
investigation and analysis particularly re- 
lated to successful budget and management 
control are outlined. 

Determining Service Levels and Evaluating 
Results. The fundamental factors determin- 
ing municipal cost are the variety of activi- 
ties and standard of services to be provided. 
Shall the city provide supervised recreation 
and, if so, what types and how extensive a 
program? Shall downtown streets be cleaned 
daily, every other day, or three times a week? 
These and other service standards have a 
profound effect upon the city’s costs and 
upon its public relations as well. Existing 
practices, whether good or bad, ought not be 
taken for granted, but should be critically 
reviewed by the chief administrator and his 
department heads. 

There are no “automatic formulas’ for 
determining the standards of services. Final 
decisions concerning service standards are 
properly the responsibility of the city coun- 
cil. It is the duty of the chief administrator, 
however, to provide full information con- 
cerning services as presently performed, the 
results achieved, the probable results and 
costs of additional services. Each type of ac- 
tivity or service must be justified, and the 
best type of justification is in terms of end 
results. The administrator must build up the 
information which will defend his recom- 
mendations concerning a program of serv- 
ices in terms of what will be accomplished in 
reducing crime or disease or fire loss or pro- 
viding some other end benefit. 

Comparison of service levels with those of 
other cities and with recommended “model” 
standards may be helpful. Progressive ad- 
ministrators are constantly comparing their 
own levels of service with those in other 
cities. Many of them use the Municipal Year 
Book, which contains a great deal of useful 
inter-city data. Such comparisons frequently 
raise questions and thereby bring to light 
instances where local service standards are 
either too high or too low. In addition, ad- 
ministrators can and do compare service 


standards in their city with the various 
*‘model”’ ratios and standards of service rec- 
ommended by experts in welfare, fire protec- 
tion, recreation, and other fields of munici- 
pal activity. Although these standards are 
useful, they are more or less arbitrary goals 
which have been designed to fit an ideal sit- 
uation; consequently they must be taken 
“with a grain of salt.” Few cities can collect 
enough taxes to support a government which 
meets all of the expectations of the experts. 

End results also can be evaluated to some 
extent by comparison with other cities. In 
many fields of municipal operation such as 
traffic safety, health, control of crime, fire pro- 
tection, and library service nation-wide statis- 
tical data are annually tabulated in sections 
of the Municipal Year Book and in publications 
of the various associations of public officials. 
Progress in improving results can be meas- 
ured by analysis of departmental reports and 
comparing current figures to prior periods. 

Review of Work Program Accomplishments. 
Regular reports on work accomplished must 
be submitted to the chief administrator if he 
is to evaluate performance compared with 
budget programs. An important part of the 
administrative research program, therefore, 
should be the study and improvement of de- 
partmental records and reporting systems. 
The selection of key work load units for re- 
porting purposes and the interpretation of 
such units in terms of measurement and per- 
formance standards offer great possibilities 
for the improvement of budget preparation 
and control. It should be possible to audit 
the work of a department from work load 
data compiled in a manner somewhat simi- 
lar to the examination of financial affairs 
through a financial audit. 

Organization Study. Sound organization is 
one of the key factors in making possible ef- 
fective management coordination and direc- 
tion so necessary to efficient utilization of 
personnel, material, and equipment. The 
changes in activities, work programs, meth- 
ods, and procedures which are constantly 
occurring make necessary frequent revisions 
in organization patterns. If organization is 
not frequently reviewed and made respon- 
sive to changing conditions, it is likely that 
efficiency will be seriously impaired. 
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The major organization units in a munici- 
pality have usually been predetermined by 
charter supplemented by ordinances. Within 
the outlines of this basic structure, however, 
wide latitude is afforded the administrator 
for determining the internal departmental 
organization and for defining the exact ju- 
risdictions and relationships. Serious errors 
evident in the organization structure created 
by charter or other basic laws often can be 
corrected through the amendment process, 
if the facts are analyzed and carefully pre- 
sented. 

While an analysis of a particular organi- 
zation problem may reveal that sufficient 
consideration has not been given to sound 
but somewhat abstract “principles,” the 
most frequent error encountered is a failure 
to interpret the organization pattern to the 
supervisors and employees concerned in 
terms of their own particular duties, respon- 
sibilities, and lines of authority. As a result 
the organization structure as set forth on an 
official chart or as conceived in the minds of 
the top administrators may be quite differ- 
ent than the organization pattern actually in 
effect. 

A picture of organization as it actually ex- 
ists can be obtained by: (1) interviewing the 
employees on both the operating and the 
supervisory levels to determine their con- 
cepts of the organization pattern; (2) analy- 
sis of individual duties, assignments, and 
work loads; and (3) tracing of work flows. 
Only when all the facts are known can valid 
determinations be made with respect to or- 
ganization problems. Training conferences, 
charts, duties statements, and manuals then 
will prove helpful in making organization 
determinations a reality in operation. 

Procedure Improvement and Work Simplifica- 
tion. All procedures and work methods are 
subject to improvement. Technological de- 
velopments and discovery of new methods 
for performing operations continually occur. 
Experience supports the contention that any 
organization tends to lag in adoption of im- 
proved methods both because of normal hu- 
man resistance to change and lack of knowl- 
edge of new developments. Proven tech- 
niques of systems and procedures analysis 
and of work methods study now available, 
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when skillfully applied, will uncover oppor- 
tunities for substantial savings in any or- 
ganization. A growing number of cities are 
regularly analyzing operations and applying 
work simplification methods in order to re- 
duce operating costs. 

The improvement of a procedure is ac- 
complished by gathering all facts and details 
concerning the present process, systemati- 
cally recording the facts, analyzing the 
reasons for each step in the process, and 
then, finally, redesigning and installing a 
simplified procedure. The fact-gathering 
program includes finding out: (1) what is 
done, including all steps involved; (2) the 
why of each action; (3) where each operation 
is performed; (4) when it is done; (5) who does 
it; and (6) how the job is accomplished. 
These facts are obtained by interview and 
observation of each employee and his super- 
visor (sometimes supplemented or replaced 
by questionnaire method) to determine op- 
erations, tasks, time of operations, equip- 
ment used, physical locations, work layouts, 
and work volumes. 

The facts will be recorded by use of: (1) 
work distribution charts which record in a 
simple fashion for each employee in the 
group the activities and tasks performed and 
the time spent; (2) process flow charts which 
trace the procedure step by step in order of 
occurrence of operations, record what is 
done, and who does it; and (3) layout dia- 
grams showing physical locations of person- 
nel and equipment. Once the facts are gath- 
ered and recorded each step in the proce- 
dure is questioned to determine if it can be 
eliminated, combined with another step, re- 
arranged, or simplified. At this point revi- 
sions necessary to improve the procedure 
will be apparent if the analyst maintains a 
questioning attitude.” 

The simplicity or complexity of tech- 
niques used for the analytical processes and 
fact-gathering described above will depend 
on the situation to be studied and on the 
skill and resources of the analyst. Much can 
be accomplished by use of the simplest tech- 


2For full description of systems and analysis 
techniques see John H. Ross, Techniques of Systems 
and Procedures (New York: Office Research Institute, 
1948). 
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niques which can be learned through care- 
fully directed reading and experimentation. 
The most important part of procedures im- 
provement is a questioning attitude on the 
part of the person undertaking the study and 
sincere cooperation of all participants. More 
complex techniques of time study and mo- 
tion analysis may be desirable in studying 
particularly expensive high volume opera- 
tions or in attaining valuable refinements in 
work methods. The latter techniques should 
be used only by skilled technicians. 
Comparison With ‘‘Best Practices.’? Various 
municipal and private management associa- 
tions currently compile and publish valuable 
information on proven methods discovered 
for increasing efficiency and cutting costs. 
Department heads and chief administrators 
will find many valuable suggestions through 
comparing present methods, organization 
structures, and programs with these recom- 
mended “‘best practices.” This type of com- 
parative evaluation might well be made at 
regular intervals as part of a program of 
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“management audit.” Check lists for review 
of many municipal services and manage- 
ment practices are contained in a report en- 
titled Check List on How Cities Can Cut Costs, 
recently published by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

A Management Evaluation Program. Persons 
charged with management responsibility 
unescapably must face the problems of eval- 
uating all phrases of operations. If such 
evaluations are dependent on “horse sense,” 
frequent mistakes in judgment are inevita- 
ble. Many opportunities for both economies 
and improvements in service will be over- 
looked if a systematic evaluation program is 
not an integral part of management process. 
The necessary research techniques for the 
program cannot be fully explained in a short 
article or even a thousand-page book. The 
important factor is cultivation by manage- 
ment personnel of a questioning attitude 
which will demand that there be a never- 
ending search for answers. 


Toward Fair Business Taxes in Cities 
By JAMES W. MARTIN and MARY EVINS* 


A plan for replacing the flat-rate municipal license fee with a 
tax based on gross receipts. 


ICENSE taxes on business enterprise 
as a source of additional revenue for 
local governments have been growing 

in popularity in recent years. Two widely 
used methods of taxing business are the flat- 
rate license and the tax measured by gross 
receipts. 

Gross Receipts Taxes. As demonstrated in 
Figure 1, the flat-rate license tax results in 
gross discrimination in relation to volume of 
business. Similar inequality is apparent if a 
different measure of size is employed. Mu- 
nicipalities are shifting away from the unfair 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Martin is director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at the University of 
Kentucky. He was formerly commissioner of revenue 
for the state of Kentucky and has served as public 
finance consultant to many municipal and state 
governments. Miss Evins is research assistant in the 


Bureau of Business Research at the University of 
Kentucky. 


flat-rate license tax that not only yields com- 
paratively little revenue but also results in 
gross discrimination in relation to volume of 
business. Figure 1 shows the effect of a flat- 
rate license tax of $200 on two businesses, 
one with a $2,000,000 annual turnover and 
the other with a $40,000 annual turnover. 
The flat-rate license tax is in effect 50 times 
as great in relation to volume on the second 
company as it is on the larger company. 
The gross receipts tax is fairer than the 
flat-rate license tax; but, unless adjustments 
are made for variations in the profit margins, 
the gross receipts tax can also be unduly bur- 
densome on certain types of businesses, par- 
ticularly those handling groceries, meats, 
and other quick-turnover, small profit-mar- 
gin items. For example, Figure 2 pictures the 
inequality resulting from the imposition of a 
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tax which requires the payment of the same 
proportion of gross receipts by three differ- 
ent types of business enterprise. Kentucky 
real estate agents with a profit margin of 91 
per cent, for example, have an effective tax 
rate of a little more than 1 per cent of gross 
profits. On the other hand, retail meat stores 
with a profit margin of only 15 per cent ac- 
tually pay a tax of almost 7 per cent of gross 
profits when the gross receipts tax rate is 1 
per cent. 

A basis of taxing business which is more 
equitable than a flat-rate gross receipts plan 
would seem to be gross profits or net income. 
However, neither of these bases has had ex- 
tended use, mainly because of the difficulty 
of administration, both from the standpoint 
of the local government and from the stand- 
point of the taxpayer. 

The same result, however, could be ap- 
proximated by a carefully designed gross 
receipts tax. From the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual taxpayer the tax paid would not be 
based on his personal gross profits or net 
income but on the gross profits or net income 
of the average firm in his particular class of 
business. The results obtained when this 
method is applied to a particular business 
are different from a tax based on gross prof- 
its or net income but are substantially the 
same when applied to the average of each 
class of business. 

Gross Profits Measure. One method of ar- 
riving at rates based on gross profits, but 
measured by gross receipts, is to establish 
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normal or representative profit margins for 
various types of business.! Table 1 shows 
that the gross profits of apparel and acces. 
sory stores equal 34 per cent of their gross 
receipts, while grocery stores’ gross profits 
equal only 14 per cent of the gross receipts, 
Apparel stores as a group, in other words, 
yield twice as much gross profit per dollar 
sold as grocery stores. A tax on apparel 
stores must be imposed at a rate twice as 
high as that on grocery stores if the tax is to 
bear equally on both in relation to gross 
profits. Suppose, for example, that a city has 
a tax rate of 0.8 per cent on the gross receipts 
of a grocery. The rate will need to be 1.6 per 
cent of the gross receipts of the average 
apparel store to be equal in relation to gross 
profits. 

The data for Table 1 were selected from 
statistics compiled from about 6,400 of the 
1947 Kentucky state income tax returns’ 
All figures shown in the table were com- 
piled from a sample of at least 10 busi- 
nesses. ‘The method employed in compiling 
this table was to multiply the ratios of total 
gross profits to total gross receipts by the 
same number in order to retain the desired 
relationship among the various classes of 
business. Multipliers of 1 per cent, 0.8 per 
cent, and 0.5 per cent, respectively, were 
used to obtain the last three columns of 
Table 1. These are merely three possible 
levels of rates which might be applied. The 
actual rate should be determined by the 
amount of revenue desired. 
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Fic 1. ErrectiveE TAx RATE IN RELATION TO VOLUME IMPOSED 
BY A FLAT-RATE LICENSE oF $200 


1 More precise explanation of the terms employed 
is in the process of publication in the National Tax 


Journal. 


2 Cities in any state having an income tax could 
with state cooperation devise a rate structure based 
on local experience by computing statistics similar 
to those shown in the table but applying to all lines of 


business, as has been done for Kentucky. Data from 
the 1947 census regarding value added by manvu- 
facturing in relation to the gross receipts could be 
used as an approximation in lieu of detailed analysis 
for fabricating businesses, but statistics for merchan- 
dising and service concerns will have to be locally 
developed if they are to be had at all on a local basis- 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Special Leaflets 


Six cities and one county recently en- 
closed leaflets with tax bills to explain tax 
rates or carry information on city activities. 
In University City, Missouri, a special folder 
announces “‘a dividend in the form of a tax 
reduction.” Guilford County (Greensboro), 
North Carolina, enclosed a one-page state- 
ment summarizing county achievements. 
Passaic, New Jersey, has mailed to citizens a 
16-page pamphlet showing for 1949 the 
sources of city revenue and a summary of the 
city’s expenditure program. 

Kissimmee, Florida, has inaugurated a 
city manager’s news bulletin which is mailed 
to citizens with monthly utility bills. The 
first bulletin indicates progress on various 
activities with special emphasis on the mu- 
nicipal airport. 

Newport Beach, California, has issued a 
bulletin, entitled This Js Your City, a six-page 
folder which contains charts showing where 
the money comes from and where it goes, a 
telephone directory, and an explanation of 
fire protection facilities in relation to recom- 
mendations made by the underwriters. 

In Oxnard, California, a leaflet, entitled 
The Story of a Tree in Oxnard, summarizes the 
highlights of the past year and shows the 
cost per month of various municipal serv- 
ices. 

El Cerrito, California, held a ‘‘Know 
Your City Government Week” from Novem- 
ber 14 to 18 with open house at the city hall 
on November 16. Fire stations, the police 
station, and the public library were open for 
visitors who wished to view numerous ex- 
hibits and motion pictures and demonstra- 
tions. 

Brewer, Maine, shows on the back of 
property tax bills how the cost of municipal 
services since prewar times has increased 
from 42 to 109 per cent, while the property 
tax has increased only 20 per cent. 

In Richmond, California, the police de- 
partment issues a monthly bulletin for dis- 
tribution to police personnel and to persons 
interested in the work of the department. A 
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recent issue contains an article on in-service 
training by Police Chief W. W. Vernon, and 
articles on public relations, dealing with ju- 
venile offenders, how to recognize stolen 
vehicles, and so on. 


Public Relations Office 


Durham, North Carolina, recently cre- 
ated a public relations department headed 
by a director appointed by the city man- | 
ager. The purpose of the new department is 
to ‘advertise the resources and natural ad- 





vantages of the city of Durham and adver- | 
tise its enterprises, its adaptability for indus- | 
trial sites, its proximity to great educational | 
and medical institutions, its climate, its 
financial condition, and all other of its re- 
sources and advantages to the end that the 
property and general welfare of the city may 
be promoted. The director shall have the 
duty of directing the affairs of the depart- 
ment to the end that the city of Durham will 
be favorably advertised. Without limiting 
the methods to be employed, they may in- | 
clude the use of the radio, newspapers, mo- | 
tion pictures, pamphlets, literature, personal 
visits, lectures, and any other suitable or| 
reasonable way or method.” The new de-| 
partment was set up by the council under 
authority of a provision of the city charter | 
which authorizes the council to ‘ 
ate annually . . . reasonable sums for adver- 
tising the city . . .’ The work of the depart- 
ment will be financed from sources other 
than ad valorem taxes. 





‘appropri- | 





Annual Reports 

Twelve more cities have issued general 
annual municipal reports during the past 
month, making a total of 92 cities which 


have issued such reports since January 1. | 


These cities are Auburn, Belfast, Brewer, and 
Calais, Maine; Scarsdale, New York; Mid- 


land, Michigan; Rockville and Stratford, | 
Connecticut; Everett and Cambridge, Mas- | 


sachusetts; Kansas City, Missouri; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Milwaukee report is notable for the 
numerous photographs illustrating munici- 
pal activities. Five thousand copies were 
printed and 50,000 reprints were made of the 
first 16 pages of the report which highlight, 
largely by photographs, the city’s accom- 
plishments during 1948. The cost of the re- 
port and reprints was $5,151. 

The Kansas City report for 1948-49 is 
printed in two colors with many drawings 
and photographs. The activity write-ups em- 
phasize the municipal services available to 
the citizen. Financial data and the roster of 
officials only take three of the 33 pages in the 
report. A separate detailed financial and sta- 
tistical report will be available for interested 
citizens by the end of December. 

Stratford’s attractive report contains line 
drawings and well-written informal descrip- 
tions of departmental activities. The 30-page 
report from Calais summarizes the first year 
of council-manager government and was re- 
printed in a local newspaper. The Everett 
report was put out in the format of a tabloid 
newspaper with city activities written up as 
news stories. The Cambridge report, illus- 
trated with numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs, describes municipal activities by 
function: legislative, administration and 
finance, protection, health and welfare, edu- 
cation and recreation, and maintenance and 
development. 


Expanding Public Relations 


Roanoke, Virginia, is continuing a varied 
public relations program (PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, August, 1949, p. 226). A “Know 
Your City Government Day” was recently 
sponsored by the junior chamber of com- 
merce with an open house at the city hall 
followed by a parade of 125 pieces of equip- 
ment including police cars, fire trucks, 
graders, bulldozers, and other city motor 
equipment. The first piece of equipment 
from each department carried a placard giv- 
ing the budget, number of employees, and 
other information. The parade was climaxed 
in the evening by demonstrations of fire 
fighting methods and a simulated bank rob- 
bery, complete with a police chase and cap- 
ture of the bandits. Only a few citizens vis- 
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ited the city hall during the day to view the 
open house exhibits, but 3,000 attended the 
show in the evening. 

“Gripe sessions” are another phase of 
Roanoke’s public relations program. City 
Manager Arthur S. Owens and his depart- 
ment heads meet every Tuesday morning in 
the manager’s office to hear citizens’ com- 
plaints. A “‘gripe night,’”’ held every fourth 
Tuesday evening, draws from 25 to 35 citi- 
zens. Instead of griping, most citizens seek 
information, and officials try sincerely to 
help them or tell them what can or cannot 
be done. 

A third phase of the public relations pro- 
gram was the placing of eight suggestion 
boxes at strategic locations in the business 
area for use by citizens who want to submit 
ideas on how city services might be im- 
proved. On a radio program each Thursday 
at 6:15 p.M. aradio announcer reads the sug- 
gestions received during the past week and 
the city manager answers and discusses them. 
About half of the suggestions received are 
practical ideas that can be put into effect 
immediately. About 25 per cent of the sug- 
gestions, because of the cost involved, are 
impractical. Another 20 per cent are im- 
practical for various reasons, and the re- 
maining 5 per cent are suggestions on the 
order of “Drop dead,” and “Give yourself 
back to the Indians.’ These suggestions also 
are read and answered on the air. 


Council on the Air 


People living in Hamilton, Ontario, can 
participate in city council meetings from 
their armchairs. The Hamilton city council 
recently voted to allow radio station CHML 
to record all regular council meetings for 
complete rebroadcast twice each month. At 
first there was some protest from council 
members who feared that the extemporane- 
ous conduct of the meetings and the infor- 
mal and unrehearsed atmosphere would not 
reflect dignity on the city government. The 
popularity of the program, however, seems 
to assure its continuance. To record meet- 
ings CHML sets up eight microphones in the 
council chamber. The broadcast begins at 
11:15 p.m. and often lasts far into the night. 














Recent Federal Action Affecting Cities 


HE National Security Resources Board 

early in November advised municipali- 
ties to set up civil defense organizations with- 
out waiting for action at the federal level. 
Numerous reports being prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission relate to de- 
fense from atomic bombs, while the General 
Services Administration and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency are developing criteria for 
guiding communities in health and medical 
services. 

Cities that levy cigarette taxes and want 
to collect on interstate shipments to smokers 
in the community can make arrangements 
with state tax authorities for notification 
about such shipments. It is expected that the 
recently passed federal law will put an end to 
most of the cigarette mail order business and 
increase state and local cigarette tax yields. 

Early last month the Department of Com- 
merce and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency released a new uniform plumbing 
code available at 40 cents a copy from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Recent federal aid hospital legislation 
extends the present program until 1955 and 
increases the amount of aid to $150,000,000 
annually; the federal government’s share in 
local projects is increased from the present 
one-third contribution to a maximum of 
two-thirds, based on local needs. 

Congress has authorized $100,000,000 for 
a two-year program of interest-free loans to 
be made by the General Services Adminis- 
tration to state and local governments for 
planning public works projects that are to be 
financed entirely without federal aid. Con- 
gress, however, has appropriated only 
$25,000,000. 

Temporary emergency veterans’ housing 
built by the federal government is being 
transferred to municipalities. Cities taking 
over such housing will receive all project 
revenues and will be responsible for deciding 
when the projects should be torn down. 
Denver, for example, will take over 500 units 


and the city will gain about $80,000 per year 
in revenue which formerly went to the fed- 
eral government as operating profit. 


New Procedure in Long-Term 
Capital Budgeting 

HE Portland, Maine, city planning 

board recently submitted a capital 
budget report to the city council. It con- 
tains two five-year capital budgets for 1950 
to 1954 based upon different revenue as- 
sumptions and a list of the city’s most urgent 
capital projects. 

The first capital budget was compiled on 
the basis of four assumptions: (1) that reve- 
nues and expenditures for the city through- 
out the five years will remain constant and 
at their present level, (2) that no new major 
tax sources will become available, (3) that 
about $300,000 a year will be available from 
current revenues for capital expenditures, 
and (4) that the city will borrow $1,000,000 
over the five-year period. This budget will 
provide, among other things, for the con- 
struction of school buildings, the rebuilding 
of one major sewer line, a large-scale street 
improvement program, and the construction 
of several playgrounds. 

The second capital budget is the same as 
the first budget for 1950 and 1951 but as- 
sumes that the state legislature will soon 
broaden the tax base to provide another 
$500,000 of revenue per year for 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 which can be used for capital im- 
provements. At the last session of the state 
legislature the city had requested enabling 
legislation for a gross receipts tax but this 
was not enacted. The second budget goes 
beyond the first one in providing for addi- 
tional school construction, expansion of 
sewer system, purchase of equipment for the 
establishment of municipal rubbish collec- 
tion, and certain airport improvements. 

Work on the capital budget began in 1945 
when the city planning board prepared a 
postwar public works program. Late in 1947 
the city manager prepared a preliminary 
capital improvement program in which 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


these public works projects were arranged in 
three priority groups—urgent, desirable, and 
deferrable. In 1948 and 1949 this prelimi- 
nary program was further refined by project 
analysis to develop two 10-year programs—a 
“desirable” program requiring $17,906,900 
and a “minimum” program requiring 
$10,662,550. 

The first five-year capital budget will 
complete 37 per cent of the city’s minimum 
10-year capital improvement program and 
22 per cent of the desirable 10-year program. 
The second five-year capital budget, predi- 
cated on a broader revenue base, will com- 
plete 51 per cent of the city’s “minimum” 
10-year capital improvement program and 
30 per cent of the “desirable” 10-year pro- 
gram.—LyMaANn S. Moore, city manager, 
Portland, Maine. 


Broad Approach to Planning Stressed 
at ASPO Conference 


OU must of necessity devote your lives 

to educating people and their elected 
officials, and to do this it seems to me you 
must know the economic strength and the 
natural resources peculiar to your city.” 
With these words Mayor Thomas A. Burke 
of Cleveland opened the 1949 national plan- 
ning conference conducted by the American 
Society of Planning Officials at Cleveland 
early in October. The conference drew some 
500 planners from 162 cities in 36 states and 
foreign countries. Mayor Burke stressed the 
necessity of city officials and planners work- 
ing together in convincing the community of 
the soundness and wisdom of their plans and 
stated further: “Your job is a big one, you 
can’t do it alone. You can only do it with the 
help of the public administrator and of the 
people for whom you are planning.” 

The need for planning in the broad field 
of governmental welfare services was em- 
phasized by Professor Herman Finer of the 
University of Chicago. He pointed out that 
the vast majority of the people need planned 
welfare services and have tremendous bene- 
fits to gain without any weakening of their 
traditional freedom. Six reasons were cited 
why the American people will choose to de- 
velop democratic planned welfare programs 
as part of their government: (1) the possibil- 
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ity of depression and fear of mass unemploy- 
ment, (2) the need for housing and slum 
clearance, (3) the inability of public and 
private institutions to cope with physical and 
mental sickness, (4) the gaps in educational 
opportunities, (5) the extreme poverty of at 
least 11,000,000 families, and (6) the need 
for more effective and economical govern- 
ment at all levels. 

A businessman’s point of view of city 
planning was set forth by Clifford Hood, 
president of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, who stated that planners must 
understand the factors affecting the location 
of industry, including transportation, shop- 
ping areas and schools, hospitals, and recrea- 
tional facilities. In addition, planners should 
draw upon the many individuals, groups, 
and agencies in the community who are will- 
ing to work for civic betterment. 

The place of public relations in a plan- 
ning program was described by Ed Milne of 
the Providence Journal: “It is up to the 
planner,” he said, “to take reporters who 
show up in his office and convert them into 
... planning enthusiasts by demonstrating 
to them how sound planning can improve 
the general welfare of the community.” Re- 
porters will judge a planning program by the 
integrity and astuteness with which planners 
handle tricky day-to-day zoning cases, sub- 
division controls, and the like. He added 
that planners, when they have an important 
news story, should call reporters in, tell their 
story, and let the reporters ask questions. 
The reporter’s instinct for what is news will 
produce a better story than planners can 
concoct because the questions reporters have 
will reflect generally the questions of the 
reading public. 

The various sessions of the national plan- 
ning conference dealt with planning prob- 
lems of large and small cities, county plan- 
ning, urban redevelopment, transportation, 
public relations, and training for the plan- 
ning profession. A highlight of the confer- 
ence was the presentation of a certificate 
‘for services rendered” to Harold S. Butten- 
heim, editor of The American City magazine, 
on the occasion of the magazine’s fortieth 
anniversary. The honoring address was 
made by Herbert Emmerich, director of 
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Public Administration Clearing House. 
Rafael Pico, chairman of the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, was elected president of 
ASPO for the coming year. 


Voters Adopt Manager Plan, Bond 
Issues, Shorter Work Week 


ANY special proposals were submitted 

at the November elections. Seven 

cities adopted the council-manager plan: 
Haverhill, North Adams, and Somerville, 
Massachusetts; Pueblo, Colorado; Hobbs, 
New Mexico; Moorehead, Kentucky; and 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Poughkeepsie also 
voted to give policemen a $525 annual pay in- 
crease, while in Yonkers, New York, the voters 
increased the pay of all firemen and police- 
men $500 a year. Salt Lake City reduced the 
work week for firemen from 72 to 63 hours. 
Toledo voted two to one to repeal the pro- 
portional representation method of selecting 
councilmen. Four previous attempts to re- 
peal had failed. ‘Toledo will now elect a non- 
partisan council of nine members from the 
city at large. Cleveland voters elected a 


county charter commission to draft a charter. 

Detroit rejected pay raises for city coun- 
cilmen and four-year terms for the mayor, 
clerk, and treasurer, but voters approved 
giving the purchasing department power to 
make purchases up to $1,000 without adver- 
tising for bids, to replace the present $500 
limit, and authorized the council to delegate 
someone to pass on minor claims. 

Boston voters adopted a new mayor- 
council form of government which calls fora 
nine-man city council elected at large. San 
Francisco consolidated the recreation and 
park departments and reduced the work 
week for police from 44 to 40 hours. 

Incomplete returns show that more than 
80 per cent of proposed state and local bond 
issues were passed by voters as compared to 
70 per cent approved in last year’s general 
election. Local bonds which succeeded best 
were those to build and improve schools. 
School bond approvals totaled more than 
$21,400,000. Los Angeles voted $5,000,000 
for a general hospital, San Francisco $10,- 
000,000 for airport improvements, and San 
Diego $2,000,000 for libraries. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Same 





Kem ~~ oo oe cee oe ee 
ast Year a 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 = 100 168.5 Oct. 169.6 173.6 166.9 174.5 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 2.11 i1-17 2.16 2.59 2.20 2.48 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’....... Number 3,140 Oct. 3,060 3,240 2,100 3,240 
Municipal Construction‘... .. In millions $143 Sept. $167 $159 $65 $175 
Building Material Prices®..... ' 1926=100 189.4 Sept. 188.2 203.9 192.5 203.9 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,856 Oct. $1,902 $1,704 $959 $1,804 
ree ss $370 - $385 $295 $120 $303 
EE eo tidadiasiaincnonreee " $162 ” $172 $144 $54 $157 
POE ie OUR ales eces oe ie $1,324 ss $1,345 $1,265 $785 $1,355 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


6 Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 
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oe What American Cities Are Doing” 


Council Adopts Two Budgets 


N MONTGOMERY County, Maryland, the 
county council has adopted two budgets, one 
was the regular annual 1949-50 budget and the 
other a five-year capital budget. The capital 
budget includes detailed estimates of all incom- 
plete capital projects and all capital projects 
which department heads believe should be under- 
taken within the next five years. Capital projects 
which are to be undertaken during the next fiscal 
year are included in the annual budget. When 
the capital budget estimates were being prepared 
by departments, County Manager Irving G. 
McNayr studied the details of proposed projects, 
held frequent conferences, and made field trips. 
School projects included in the five-year plan 
were based on an analysis of such factors as en- 
rollment, population trend, transportation facili- 
ties, and school sites. The capital budget docu- 
ment shows for each project a brief description, 
estimated cost, method of financing, and esti- 
mated life of the project. The document also con- 
tains brief descriptions of projects proposed by 
department heads but not recommended by the 
county manager. 


No Preference to Local Merchants 


In Norfolk, Virginia, the city council recently 
adopted a policy of giving no preference to local 
merchants in purchasing except on tie bids repre- 
senting equal quality and service. This action was 
taken after City Manager C. A. Harrell had sub- 
mitted information showing that only three cities 
out of 80 cities replying to an inquiry sent out by 
the International City Managers’ Association 
and the National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing allow a percentage differential in favor of 
local bidders. One of the three cities is Fargo, 
North Dakota, where a 5 per cent differential was 
allowed, another is San Diego, California, where 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators,Governmental 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


the charter requires a 5 per cent differential un- 
der certain conditions, and the third is Superior, 
Wisconsin, where a 10 per cent preference is 
given. In the great majority of cities no preference 
is given to local bidders except in cases of tie bids 
representing equal quality and service. An analy- 
sis of purchases made by the city of Norfolk 
showed that local merchants received 93 per cent 
of the total city business. The Norfolk action is in 
line with a resolution adopted by the governing 
board of the National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing earlier this year in which it was 
stated that a percentage differential in favor of 
local bidders and contractors would discourage 
outside bidders from submitting bids, and that 
this in turn would result in increased cost to the 
city, that public purchasing agents must depend 
on wide competition to obtain the most for the 
taxpayers’ dollar, and that only in cases where it 
is clear that equal quality and service can be se- 
cured at equal prices should any preference be 
given to local bidders. 


Reducing Employee Accidents 


Bangor, Maine, in 1948 appointed a five-man 
employee safety committee with representatives 
from the police, fire, electrical, water, and public 
works departments to investigate the causes of 
accidents, maintain records, and secure employee 
cooperation in a continuing safety program. In 
the third quarter of 1949 there were 63 on-the-job 
accidents compared with 100 in the same quarter 
of 1948, and 21 disabling accidents this year 
against 36 disabling accidents a year ago... . 
Figures compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that in 1948, for 216 mu- 
nicipal fire departments with approximately 
31,000 employees, there were 3,069 disabling 
injuries to these employees. Of these injuries, 0.5 
per cent resulted in death or permanent total dis- 
ability, and 0.6 per cent resulted in permanent 
partial disability. These disabling injuries re- 
sulted in an average of 51 days lost per case. For 
147 municipal police departments with about 
18,500 employees in 1948, there were 1,256 dis- 
abling injuries. One per cent of these injuries re- 
sulted in death or permanent total disability and 
0.4 per cent resulted in permanent partial dis- 
ability. An average of 79 days was lost per case, 
according to the Monthly Labor Review for Octo- 
ber, 1949. 
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Training for Junior Citizens 


In Kansas City, Missouri, 28 elementary 
schools in various parts of the city have set up a 
junior citizens’ program under which the school 
becomes a “junior city” and the students elect a 
student government based on the council-man- 
ager plan in effect in Kansas City. Staff members 
of the community service division of the city’s 
public welfare department advise with the prin- 
cipal, teachers, and students in setting up the 
plan. The principal appoints four pupils from the 
sixth or seventh grades to act as election commis- 
sioners, pupils register as citizens of the junior 
city, prospective candidates for elective positions 
circulate petitions and get their names on the bal- 
lot, and a general election is held for mayor and 
council. The elected council appoints a city man- 
ager and he in turn appoints department heads 
and these departments handle school affairs. The 
recreation department, for example, takes care of 
play equipment and plans a program of games. 
The safety department stations patrols at street 
corners and on the playground. Each year a city- 
wide council meets in the council chambers at the 
city hall, the mayor and city manager for this 
meeting being selected from the mayors and city 
managers of all junior cities. A councilman from 
each junior city composes the city-wide council. 
A radio station broadcasts a weekly 15-minute 
program put on by the junior citizens. During the 
summer 150 young citizens who show leadership 
ability are chosen from each school to attend a 
two-week junior city camp sponsored by the 
city’s welfare department. The welfare depart- 
ment recently issued a 34-page Junior Citizens’ 
Handbook which outlines the procedures followed 
in setting up junior cities which are designed to 
help train young people to become better citizens. 


Tax Assessment News 


Milwaukee is the first large city to tie in as- 
sessed valuations of real property to a building 
cost-pric2 index which serves as the basis for auto- 
matic regular adjustments of assessed valuations 
to changing market conditions. The city is now 
completing the re-appraisal of its 87,000 residen- 
tial properties so that building valuations can be 
kept in line with rises and falls in construction 
costs over a period of years. . . . Many cities use 
special formulas for valuation of corner lots where 
special assessments are made for street paving, 
according to a recent survey by the American 
Municipal Association. A common method of dis- 
tributing corner costs is to allocate the additional 
sum for corner lots to those parallel adjacent lots 
between the corner lots and the limits of the land 
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area benefited by the street intersection. Flint, 
Michigan, however, uses a depth factor table 
with a sliding scale of values to distribute assess- 
ments from the corner over the area halfway to 
the next parallel street. 


Personnel News 


There are now 1,064 policewomen in cities of 
more than 10,000, excluding matrons and school 
crossing guards. Pittsburgh has 166, New York 
City 154, and Detroit and Los Angeles 72 each. 
Most policewomen are detailed to crime preven- 
tion and juvenile control work. . . . In Durham, 
North Carolina, the city council has agreed to 
pay roll deductions of union dues, as requested by 
an employees’ union.... Miami, Florida, is 
equipping its horse-mounted police with handy- 
talkie radio equipment. ... Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted a pay plan and rules pertain- 
ing to leaves of absence. . . . In Columbia, Mis- 
souri, City Manager Bill Taylor has started a 
series of supervisors’ conferences held for one hour 
every other Wednesday to discuss methods of im- 
proving supervision. 


City Services Expanded 

Burbank, California, has inaugurated a city- 
wide rubbish collection and disposal service at a 
cost of $250,000 a year. Collections are made 
twice monthly with a charge of $1 a month for 
householders and 50 cents per month for each 
apartment unit. Six new trucks of the enclosed 
type have been purchased to augment nine other 
dump trucks. Land fill disposal will be used to fill 
city-owned canyon areas in the Verdugo foot- 
hills. . . . Guthrie, Oklahoma, has recently made 
an inventory of city property, installed personnel 
records, started in-service training for street de- 
partment empleyees, police, and truck drivers, 
and entered the National Safety Council traffic 
safety contest. ... Ontario, California, now re- 
quires that construction of any building or dwell- 
ing provide for cement sidewalks and curbs in 
accordance with city specifications. Final ap- 
proval is withheld until a city building inspector 
ascertains that sidewalks and curbs are con- 
structed or that their construction is guaranteed 
by the deposit of $1.25 per lineal foot for curbing 
and $1.25 per lineal foot for sidewalks. 


Substations Collect Utility Bills 


A survey of the billing practices of 117 cities 
with publicly owned utilities shows that 38 use 
substations to collect utility bills, according to the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. Most of 
these substations are privately operated, five citics 
use both private and public substations, and six 
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cities use publicly operated stations only. Banks 
are most frequently used as locations for substa- 
tions in cities using private operators for this pur- 
pose. Drugstores, department stores, and other 
retail stores are listed as other locations. In 16 
municipalities the city pays the private substation 
operator and in five other cities the customer pays 
the city. San Francisco pays branch banks 5 cents 
for each bill collected. Jacksonville, Florida, only 
supplies stamped envelopes in which the collect- 
ing agent makes remittances and forwards re- 
ports. Kalamazoo, Michigan, pays the private 
operator 5 cents for each of the first 100 bills col- 
lected, 3 cents for the next 900, and 2 cents for all 
over 1,000. Seattle pays 3 cents per collection re- 
ceived. Dallas pays the private operator $50 a 
month. Making payment by check through the 
mails is the most popular method used by the 
utility-paying public, despite the use of substa- 
tions. From 60 to 90 per cent of collections are 
made in this fashion. Substations generally col- 
lect from 10 to 20 per cent of utility bills. 


Public Medical Care Programs 


A municipal medical care program, confined 
for the time being to 26,000 relief recipients, has 
been in effect in Baltimore nearly a year. The 
city hopes eventually to extend the plan to the 
medicially indigent persons who are not poor 
enough to receive public assistance but whose in- 
come is too low to enable them to afford adequate 
medical care. The city of Baltimore pays hospi- 
tals $10 a year for each of the 26,000 persons on 
relief. The hospitals examine and treat these 
people at special out-patient clinics. In addition, 
the city also pays private physicians $7 a year for 
each relief recipient who is on their list as an ac- 
tive or potential patient. About 235 doctors par- 
ticipate in the program in cooperation with the 
out-patient clinics operated by five hospitals. The 
relief recipient reports to one of these clinics for a 
complete physical check-up and treatment if he is 
found to need it. The patient selects a personal 
neighborhood physician for follow-up home or 
office care. Approved drug bills for persons within 
the program are paid directly by the city health 
department to the neighborhood druggist. The 
total cost per person for hospital out-patients 
clinics, home and office care, and drugs is $20.20 
a year per person on relief. . . . In California the 
nation’s first state-operated hospitalization plan 
recently became effective; wage earners will be 
tligible for hospital benefits of $8 a day for 12 
days. Persons eligible are those who become 
unemployed because of illness or injury not 
connected with their work. 
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Parking Garages, Lots, Meters 


Pittsburgh is planning to build four multi-level 
garages at a cost of $9,000,000 financed from the 
sale of revenue bonds. The garages will have five 
parking levels, and two in the high-value shop- 
ping areas will be built with retail stores on the 
ground level. Parking fees will be designed to dis- 
courage all-day parkers and to provide space for 
shoppers and business callers who usually spend 
three hours or less in the downtown district. . . . 
Santa Ana, California, has adopted comprehen- 
sive regulations for city-owned parking lots... . 
Because of the lax enforcement of parking ordi- 
nances, parking meters have failed to create addi- 
tional parking spaces in the downtown areas, ac- 
cording to a recent survey made by the Highway 
Research Board, covering 10 midwestern cities. 
It was found that motorists were able to remain 
at the curb for a long time without detection by 
simply adding coins to the meters. Patrolling of- 
ficers were found to be checking meters to deter- 
mine when coins were last inserted rather than 
inspecting parked cars to determine if they had 
been standing longer than the permitted period. 
. .- In Bluefield, West Virginia, the city-owned 
automobile parking garage during the three- 
month period ending May 30 made-a profit of 
$9,485 not including debt service charges. This 
open-air garage has a capacity of 800 cars and the 
rates are 40 cents per day, 50 cents per night, 15 
cents for two hours, and five cents for each 
additional hour. 


Fluorides Reduce Tooth Decay? 


Morristown, New Jersey, recently became the 
eleventh American city to adopt the use of 
fluorides in an effort to reduce tooth decay in 
children. But in Kansas City, Missouri, a com- 
mittee of well-known physicians and dentists, ap- 
pointed by the city manager at the request of the 
council, has reported that there is “no available 
direct evidence of the caries-inhibiting effect of 
artificial fluoridation of the water supply.’’ The 
addition of sodium fluoride to the water supply 
would cost approximately $30,000 per year with 
an additional $10,000 installation cost the first 
year, according to the committee which sub- 
mitted its findings in a 21-page report to the city 
manager. 


Local Taxes and Location of Industry 


Local taxes do not appear to be a major factor 
in the location of industry, according to a survey 
of the experiences of 40 cities in annexing areas 
with large industrial plants, recently conducted 
by the American Municipal Association and the 
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American Society of Planning Officials. This 
same conclusion was listed earlier this year by the 
California state senate in its Report of the State 
Interim Committee on State and Local Taxation, in 
which the committee observed: ‘“‘The evidence 
appears to be conclusive that taking into account 
the size of the property tax differentials and the 
services rendered, no real advantage exists in 
favor of location of industry outside cities so far as 
the 44 regions studied are concerned.” Eleven 
cities stated that annexations including industrial 
sections had taken place during the last 20 years. 
These cities are Columbus, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Oklahoma City, Richmond, San Antonio, and 
Toledo. Factories located outside city limits usu- 
ally are charged more for municipal services than 
factories inside the city, according to a report is- 
sued by the two associations. A few cities, such as 
Milwaukee, have withheld services to induce in- 
dustries to sign annexation petitions. Duluth, 
which recently decided to supply municipal utility 
services to property owners outside the city, plans 
to establish charges high enough to discourage lo- 
cation of industry outside the corporate limits. 


Handling of Supplies Centralized 


Berkeley, California, has recently issued an 
18-page manual together with various forms used 
in the management of a warehouse operated by 
the purchasing and budget office, entitled Manual 
of Warehouse Procedure. The pamphlet sets forth in 
detail the method of receiving and inspecting ma- 
terials and the storage and issuing of materials 
and supplies. The manual also contains regula- 
tions on the handling of city hall mail, transporta- 
tion of materials requested by city departments, 
the handling of surplus materials, stock control, 
maintenance of warehouse stock, and files and 
records. ... Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
has acquired a large warehouse for the storage of 
supplies obtained through centralized purchas- 
ing, which covers school and hospitals as well as 
general city departments. 


Personnel Practices in Business 


Recent news in the business field of interest to 
cities: A recent study of 46 private business or- 
ganizations employing 210,000 workers shows 
that the average industry had one personnel 
worker for each 108 other employees. A survey 
conducted by the Veterans Administration 
among various businesses in four states shows 
that the number of personnel workers per total 
number of employees ranges from 1.10 in Illinois 
to 2.22 per cent in Texas. Most collective bar- 
gaining agreements in private business, according 
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to a study by the Department of Labor, allow 
an employee three days off with pay when death 
occurs in his immediate family, generally mean- 
ing parent, wife, husband, son, daughter, brother, 
and sister but sometimes also including mother- 
in-law, father-in-law, sister-in-law, and grand- 
parents. ... The British during the past three 
years have experimented with a new method of 
selecting executives and foremen. An article in 
the July, 1949, issue of Personnel, published by the 
American Management Association, describes 
the process: selection boards pick the most likely 
candidates, set them at certain tasks, and observe 
their performance over a day and a half. Opin- 
ions of company officials are then considered 
along with the results of psychological tests, inter- 
views, and observation in formal and informal 
group situations. 


Reduces Cost of Insurance 


Newton, Iowa (10,000), has reduced the cost 
of public liability insurance and increased the 
coverage. An insurance audit firm was retained 
by the city at a cost of $500 to study the insurance 
in effect, premiums paid, types of policies, and 
coverage for public liability, property, casualty, 
and all other forms of insurance carried by the 
city. The audit firm also assisted in preparing 
specifications for buying public liability insur- 
ance. This type of insurance was given top prior- 
ity because of the city-owned propane gas plant. 
Four bids were received and the lowest bidder 
was the only concern that met all specifications. 
This bid was about 25 per cent of the other bids 
submitted. The audit firm also reviewed the in- 
surance practices of the library and school boards 
at a cost of $25 for each agency. 


Plan Airports for Metropolitan Area 

A recent survey of the needs of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area aviation requirements has resulted 
in a general plan for coordinating airport devel- 
opment. It is anticipated that air-borne passenger 
traffic in 1960 will be approximately three times 
the traffic of 1947. Twenty-two new airport facili- 
ties are recommended for completion by 1960, 
and the consolidation, relocation, or replacement 
of some existing facilities is recommended to 
avoid the problem of overlapping air space above 
fields in close proximity. The Bay area covers nine 
counties and the over-all Bay area airport plan is 
based in part on plans proposed by the several 
counties and by the state aeronautics commission. 
The survey was made by a committee set up 
jointly by the Bay area council and the Bay area 
aviation committee at the request of Mayor 
Elmer E. Robinson of San Francisco. 
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Plans for Police and Fire Buildings 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation has in- 
augurated in the October, 1949, issue of the FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin a series of articles on the 
arrangement, layout, and construction of police 
buildings to assist police departments in planning 
new buildings or remodeling old ones. . . . Pic- 
tures, floor plans, and a brief explanation of the 
layout of 31 fire stations in various cities are con- 
tained in a 34-page pamphlet, Fire Station Design, 
recently published by Circul-Air Corporation, 
575 East Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan....In Jackson, Michigan, City Manager 
Clarence H. Elliott has proposed that the city and 
county join forces to create a building authority 
to undertake the construction of a joint county 
jail-city police station financed by revenue bonds. 
The city and county governments would pay 
rent to the authority in relation to the extent of 
their investment in and use of the building. 


News on City Finances 


A recent United States Bureau of the Census 
report shows that municipalities received only 8 
per cent of the total revenue collected last year by 
all levels of government in the United States. The 
amount was $4,649,000,000, which included 
$869,000,000 in state and federal aid and $585,- 
000,000 from service charges and other sources. 
. » » Only about 20 cities out of 120 municipalities 
recently surveyed by the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association use the post card method for 
utility billing. El Dorado, Kansas, uses a double 
government post card which shows charges for 
water service and refuse collection on one side of 
the card and information about 1949 taxes on 
the attached card. The card with the bill serves as 
a check when the name of the bank is written 
in and the card signed. . . . In Eugene, Oregon, 
City Manager Oren L. King recently submitted 
his first quarterly budget report to the city coun- 
cil. The report summarizes work activities and 
expenditures for city departments and compares 
quarterly budget allotments with actual expendi- 
tures. 


Planning Fire-Fighting Strategy 

Berkeley, California, has adopted a program 
to familiarize all fire personnel with various prop- 
erties so that fire fighting will be more effective in 
case of a fire. The first responding fire company 
accompanies a fire prevention inspector on an in- 
spection tour of buildings to plan fire-fighting 
strategy. Fire fighters thus become familiar with 
building access and egress, basement approaches, 
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sprinkler control valves, standpipes, roof hazards 
such as light wells and vent shafts, type of occu- 
pancy, special hazards, etc. Householders are 
encouraged to have firemen check their homes for 
fire hazards. Companies out on these details keep 
in constant touch with headquarters by means of 
a new FM radio communications system. The use 
of this three-way radio equipment enables fire 
companies to respond promptly to fire alarms 
from wherever they may be doing field inspection 
work. 


Army Makes Film of City 


Teaneck, New Jersey, has been selected by the 
United States Army as the scene for a motion pic- 
ture to be used in the federal government’s re- 
education and re-orientation program in occu- 
pied countries. Teaneck was selected because of 
its “fine municipal spirit and high quality of its 
governmental service.” The film was designed 
specifically to demonstrate how a small city gov- 
ernment is organized, how it functions, and how 
it provides various municipal services. The first 
films were taken at the town hall and recorded 
the work of the police department, treasurer, tax 
collector, and town clerk. Other shots included 
the children’s safety patrol in action, a veterans’ 
housing project, the services of the public works 
department, recreation, public library, school 
board, and a picture of the town council in ses- 
sion. Paul A. Volcker has been township manager 
for 19 years. 


Cities Pay County for Services 


In Los Angeles County, California, the county 
handles the assessment and tax collection func- 
tions for 41 cities and several hundred special dis- 
tricts. All of the cities and a few of the districts 
compensate the county for this service. Likewise, 
40 of the 45 cities in the county have contracts 
providing for county performance of public 
health functions in their areas. The county en- 
forces state and city health department regula- 
tions and ordinances with the city reimbursing 
the county only for the latter. The county also 
conducts rodent control activities for which a 
city must pay. The three largest cities in the 
county (Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Pasadena) 
have not participated in the county health pro- 
gram, partly because of a desire to retain local 
autonomy. Detailed arrangements for joint city- 
county cooperation in the tax and health fields 
are examined in two special reports recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Governmental Research 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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This new Burroughs beauty 


belongs on every office desk ! 


Full-sized 8-column 4 


operated adding machine 
only $125 
Delivered U.S.A. plus applicable taxes 






NEW 
If there’s a desk in your office where figuring is done—even FUNCTIONAL 
occasional figuring —equip that desk with this new low-cost 
Burroughs adding machine. It will pay for itself in a few years DESIGN 
—a fraction of its useful life. ° 
Like all Burroughs business machines, the new Burroughs 
adding machine gets work done in less time, with less effort, NEW 
at less cost. Compare it with any other make at a comparable 
—. Compare construction, features, ease of operation. You'll NON-GLARE 
now that a Burroughs is your best adding machine buy. KEYBOARD 
Call your Burroughs office today for a demonstration or mail the 
coupon. Other Burroughs adding machines include models with ” 
electric operation, direct subtraction, various totaling capacities, NEW 
Buy a Burroughs on easy terms. As little as 10% down; SURE-TOUCH 
up to 18 months to pay the balance! KEYS 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs = 


----------- --- 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


| 

| 

| Please send me descriptive folder NAME 

and prices on Burroughs adding COMPANY 
I 

| 








machines. 
ADDRESS. 





I would like to see a demonstra- 
tion at my place of business. 














THE NEW MARK TIME “HURRICANE” METER 


e Door seals out 


d Weather! 


This Hurrican 


Dust and Ba 






and eliminates 
32 Manufacturing Operations 


Only the Rhodes Mark-Time Parking Meter, we re: 
peat, only this manually operated parking meter intro- 
duces for the first time in parking meter history the 
revolutionary and new “HURRICANE” METER HEAD. 
















| penne, ; . . 
PUT COIN IN SLOT TURN ’ This new head now has a “sealing” device that keeps 
10 PENNIES ven reba ; out rain, dust, ice, and other debris from accumulating 
12 MIN. ny MON-FRI. in the coin slot, THUS PREVENTING JAMMING. A more 
faa HOUR SAM-9PM important feature of this new device is the elimination 
nicKeL | SATU of 32 manufacturing operations, eight pieces, and two 
240 RDAY . . a, ; 
2 vos 2 springs. This means fewer moving parts and reduces 
ahs maintenance costs to ridiculous proportions. 
od enemies sh. RHODES, ! me : 
ay This is why the RHODES MARK TIME METER contin- 





ues to lead the field in producing the simplest and lowest 
maintenance parking meter in the country and at the 
same time continues to be the greatest revenue producer. 





The whole country is talking about this new 


Police Chief Ralph Levy of ‘‘ HURRICANE” Meter Head. We’ Il be glad to submit the 


latest performance and earning records plus testimo- 


Walsenburg, Colo. Says ; nials from leading city engineers. 


“With the installation of your model F Hurricane Parking Meter 
Heads, it is found that meter troubles have been practically 
eliminated. 


The heads have been functioning in a most satisfactory manner 
and seldom require attention. We have encountered very little diffi- 
culty as to repairs. 


The simplicity and efficiency of the Hurricane Head is certainly 
a factor of some importance as an occasional repair is quickly and easily 


remedied. 


Our patrolmen are very pleased with the performance of the Head 
and we can further state that a noticeable appreciation by the public 
has been expressed for the fine service rendered by the Hurricane 
Head.” 


M. H. RHODES, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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AUVION NANO 
| WELFARE ACCOUNTING | 
| PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


| _ POLICE STATISTICS 
| VOTERS’ REGISTRATION | 
[UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
a VITAL STATISTICS 


| SALES TAX ACCOUNTING 
































REAL PROPERTY TAX ACCOUNTING 











| suocerary & APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTING 
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\see aXe) ORGANIZED REPOR Ts 


IBM ACCOUNTING MACHINES PUT FACTS IN ORDER... 
PROVIDE INFORMATIVE REPORTS ... WHEN NEEDED 


Nothing is so important to the efficient tronic and electric machines which per- 
administration of government as the form a//] major accounting operations. This 
ability to grasp the full meaning of situa- | equipment automatically processes infor- 
tions as quickly as they arise. But nothing mation recorded just once in IBM Cards, 
is so unprofitable as wnorganized facts, and prepares finished records, analyses, 


which fail to provide the detailed infor- | and other important documents from these 
Mation necessary to meet each of these same cards—with an accuracy and speed 
Situations effectively. far surpassing manual means. 

IBM Accounting places officials in the A demonstration will show you quickly 
best position for meeting each situation §howIBMAccountingcanbeadvantageously 
as it arises. It does this by means of elec- applied to government administration. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION _ 
World Headquarters Bidg., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN 

PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 

franchises, accounting, and municipal 

surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 

280 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances ¢« Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 

Consulting Engineers...50th Year 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Rate 
Investigations, Reports, Designs, Appraisals 
Box 7088 Country Club P.O. 

Office 95th and Troost 
KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
Established 1911 
CONSULTANTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND FINANCE 
Service Aimed at Improving Effectiveness or 
Reducing Costs 
Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Other Cities 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 
1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization — Procedure — Budgetary Con- 
trol — Property Valuation and Equalization 
Job Evaluation — Classification — Salary 
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